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an THE REPUBLICANS AND THE REPUBL 
by Edna Lonigan 








President Truman has recalled Congress to present a program includ- 
at ing Government provision of housing, Government control of education, 
and Government management of the national income through price control 
and rationing. 

The President really crossed the Rubicon to Socialism in his ac- 
ceptance speech at Philadelphia, as HUMAN EVENTS pointed out in its 
issue of July 21. He there put himself at the head of a movement to set 

ke up a Welfare State on the European model, in which all power is centered 
in the hands of a few, and the masses are kept quiescent by subsidies 
from the public treasury. 


The question now is whether the Republicans will openly oppose the 

I President's radical departure from American principles, or whether they 
will temporize with the idea that the State can bring gifts, and merely 
promise to spend moderately and administer it all much better. 
: Under the two-party system, if one major party turns Socialist, as 
0 the Democrats have done, then political contests tend to become a race 
| between the two parties in the direction of State dictatorship. 
- Yet the system of providing welfare through Government aid to cer- 
tain classes is not a success; it is a total failure. It has been tried 
many times in many places, and it has always lowered the well-being of 
the nation which tried it. In the United States this system would 
re destroy our Constitutional form of government, and substitute the Con- 
le tinental form of “democracy", in which embattled classes struggle to the 
death for control of an all-powerful government. 

The Republican Party has not yet clearly revealed its position. 
Many Republican leaders do not understand the Constitutional issue any 
better, than does President Truman. Others know that the peculiar slant 
of written and spoken discussion over the last sixteen years has badly 
fitted the voters to make intelligent choice. So there is real danger 
as that we shall have no party to take a stand against the groups which are 
getting used to Government benefits. Then, like Europe, we shall have 
only a choice between two kinds of collectivism. 

Liberalism in Europe did not die in battle. It was not treacher- 
ously stabbed in the back. It yielded to the vested interests which 
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grew as government spending grew. 
































If the Republicans are to defend this 
country against the loss of liberty through Government benefits, .they 








gr 
must do better than any party in Europe was able to do. po} 
Il dec 
A nation is a tremendous river of people, pushing and forcing its 
way through time. It can wear down the hardest granite of cruel circun- ho. 
stance, only to be dispersed in mud and swamps, if the current of its fi 
life slows down. That has happened to both Germany and Britain. fr 
As industrialism spread in Germany, in the Nineteenth Century, it pe 
brought a movement for political liberalism. Germany was moving toward wa: 
limited government, free trade and voluntary organization, on the then 
English model. . in 
In the 1870's Bismarck adopted the German New Deal policy, making "4; 
the State responsible for the industrial masses; protecting them against Ll 
fear and want. The only price the masses seemingly had to pay was to So 
protect the Hohenzollern dynasty against the liberal opposition, by La 
voting the funds for a strong central government. This policy of State 
beneficience was really not new. It was in the direct line from the vi 
Great Elector. It was Prussian. th 
The impact of Bismarck's socialism on the mind of Western Europe th 
was not in its divergence from German tradition, but in its direct chal- bu 
lenge to England and the liberal tradition there. Here was a powerful th 
industrial nation saying, for the first times "We discard the theories si 
of the British liberals; we laugh at the Manchester School. We will . co 
improve on their industrial capitalism but we despise their petty bour- 
geois political freedom." mo 
With the introduction of State Socialism, German liberalism was Pr 
finished. The Government gave "benefits" to labor, industry, farming, le 
banks. Liberal arguments could not defeat these vested interests. Ge 
So the Germans had only a choice between two collectivist groups. le 
One wanted the State controlled by the Imperial family, the other by the 
rising Labor oligarchy. But both agreed on State control of industry. tr 
labor, farming, banks. No political force was left to educate the peo- Sc 
ple constantly in the idea that the State should not control or regulate ra 
economic life at all, that the citizens, through the free market, can 
best direct their own economic destiny. 
III 
English liberties were not lost in the election of 1945. They were le 
not lost in either World War. The farther back we go, the clearer are fi 


the signs that the English were surrendering their liberties before 
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Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee. By 1900, the astounding rate of 
growth in British economic wealth had begun to slow down, while the 
population curve continued upward. As an inevitable result, real wages 
declined, and the “social problem" reared its ugly head. 


There were two kinds of economic doctors: those who believed in 
holding more firmly to free experiment as the creative force, when dif- 
ficulties increased, and those who said, “Let us try the new medicine 
from Germany. The patient shows a quick improvement. Those who say the 
people will be permanently enervated can't prove it. If it doesn't 
work, we can always turn back." 

In 1910, Britain adopted the German system of old-age and sickness 
insurance. By 1924, Britain was taking the lead in socialization, 
"insuring" workers against unemployment before the German Republic did. 
Lloyd George had transformed the Liberal Party into a middle-class 
Socialist party. It was, of course, the end of the liberals. The 
Labour Party could promise more. 


No party in Britain stood for liberty first. There were many indi- 
vidual liberals, but there was no party constantly warning the people 
that government cannot give them benefits which they do not pay for 
themselves. Even before Lloyd George, we see the English gradually 
building a Government bureaucracy; we see the decline in enterprise and 
the growth of price-fixing. In colleges, graduates of German univer- 
sities taught that "rights" were given by the State, and so the State 
could take them away. 

A century ago, Cobden warned the English that they had only one 
more generation in which to reorganize themselves before American and 
Prussian industrial gains overtook them. He urged repeal of the corn 
laws, to buy time for Britain. But in the Sixties both America and 
Germany were distracted by war, and England thought she could hold her 
lead. When the crisis came, the English people turned to the State. 


Liberalism was dead before Socialism took over. As the English 
turned to the philosophy of Statism, made glamorous by Prussian profes- 
sors and generals, as government bureaus and cartels and other vested 


interests grew, the English lost their independence to the State. 


IV 
In the last sixteen years, we too have seen business, education, 
labor and local government in this country become accustomed to "gifts" 
from the Federal Government. Our danger is not from a dramatic abandon- 
ment of liberalism, but from a leaking away of principles, a little com- 





promise with this spending program and with that, until the Republican 
Party is as completely enmeshed in its commitments to mass supporters as 
were the New Dealers. 

In such a race the ruthless always win, or as Hayek said, the 
worst get on top. The winners are those most skillful in finding bene- 
fits to attract new classes of supporters. Money is given first to the 


very poor, but soon farmers and labor are openly given premiums for sup- 
porting the party in power. As the government elite grows more skillful 


it devises benefits by which business men, investors, city and state 
governments, are inveigled into the net of the spending power, to give 
up their liberty in return for -- their own money. 

The answer to political power built on spending is not to spend 
less, or to spend it more efficiently, as some Republicans sometimes 
assert. Any spending program must grow in the direction its nature 
prescribes -- increasing ruthlessness. 

The only possible answer to the debauchery of the electorate is to 
stop all new giving, and to set a terminal date for every existing pro- 
gram beyond the bare minimum traditional for our Federal Government. 

The Republicans have fought four campaigns against a Socialist 


government, but they have still to raise real opposition to the sociali- 


zation of agriculture, the socialization of banking and the attempts to 
socialize housing, education and medicine. 

The only way to fight the vested interests built up by a spending 
government is to organize all the people who have a vested interest in 
preserving freedom. 

Farmers can give up their benefit checks -- if everyone else does. 
Colleges can give up their Federal tuition fees -- if spending is stop- 
ped and private gifts are available again. Investors can give up their 
"suaranteed" investments -- if the Government can no longer manipulate 
the money market. Banks need not depend on government banking business 
-- if competitive business is made free. 

If the Republicans yield now to the appeal for spending, or lift a 
finger to attract mass support, we will have no choice but to travel 


down the road the Germans entered under Bismarck and the English entered 


under Lloyd George: the road to totalitarianism. It would be far bet- 


ter from every viewpoint for the Republicans to go down fighting for the 
principles of freedom, if they must, than to win a "glorious victory" by 


yielding to European Statism in the name of public welfare. 
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By Frank C. Hanighen 





Congressman Karl Stefan (Rep.) of Nebraska has just returned to Washington from 


a trip to Occupied Germany where he investigated German industrial production. A 

3 brief case filled with data on coal and steel bears witness to his diligence in this 
task. But the most precious thing he brought back is the memory of an episode which 

p= illuminated for him the contrast between the intelligent humanity of plain people 

a1 and the stupid inhumanity of bureaucracy. 


The story really commences, not in Germany, but in Mr. Stefan's own district 
out West. The town of Bloomfield, Nebraska, last year decided to “adopt" a German 
town; namely, Kamen in the Ruhr. Bloomfield charitably sent. food, money and other 
gifts to Kamen. One generous individual, Mr. Claude Canaday, a wealthy farmer, gave 
all his crop receipts last year to the adopted town. In June of this year, when 
Mr. Stefan was about to leave for Europe, Mr. Canaday on behalf of Bloomfield sent 
Mr. Stefan a check for $1,000 to spend for the good of Kamen, and gave the Congress- 
man carte blanche as to how the sum should be expended. 


Aecordingly, when the Congressman visited General Clay in Berlin, he asked the 


© American commander for advice. General Clay urged him to spend the money on food 
and said, "A gift of food will do more good in establishing democracy and world 
wn peace than millions of dollars of recovery programs". So, Congressman Stefan and 


Mrs. Stefan (who accompanied her husband on the trip) went. out, bought $1,000 worth 
of CARE food parcels and had them sent to Kamen. 


When the parcels arrived, Kamen organized a ceremony to thank the Congressman 
and his wife personally. On July 10, 1948, Mr. and Mrs. Stefan arrived in the cen- 
/O ter of Kamen to find the streets around the City Hall crowded with people. Making 

their way into the building, they were greeted by Herr Rissel, the Mayor, who led 

them into the Council Chamber where the most important individuals of the town were 
& gathered. There were also present children's singing societies, whose members ren- 
dered a song in English. And some little girls presented the Stefans with a book of 
views of the town. Mr. Stefan uttered a few words of acknowledgement. And Mrs. 
Stefan dabbed her eyes with a handkerchief. 


Then Mayor Rissel made a speech. He expressed the gratitude of Kamen to the 
= American people, to Congressman and Mrs. Stefan and to the town of Bloomfield, Neb- 
; raska, for the kind gift of food. Since the current ration of 1800 calories a day 
was hardly adequate, the CARE packages would help to enable Kamen's toilers to work 
? harder. "If only" .. ». Mayor Rissel hesitated. There was one thing he could not 
understand. The pride of Kamen was a plant which manufactured freight-car wheels. 





+¢3 Now this equipment was badly needed not only to repair Germany's run-down transport 
system, but also for export -- to help pay for the imports of food. But, the Mayor 
a sadly disclosed, the Occupation authorities of Bizonia had decreed that the wheel 
factory of Kamen must be dismantled, in accordance with the general policy of plant 
dismantlement. It was a shame, for then Kamen workers would lose jobs -=- and there- 
red with the chance to help pay for their food. Mayor RissSel ever so politely suggested 
that there was something wrong with this picture. And so did Congressman Stefan who 
t- had gone to Germany to find out how to increase German industrial production. 
the 
* * * * 1K 
by 
The disintegration of the Administration's political position continues despite 
the claims of its supporters that Congress “does nothing about inflation". Mr. 
510. Marriner Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board has attacked the Truman anti-inflation 
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program and laid the blame for present conditions on the Administration. »There is 
no doubt that Eccles nurses a grudge because Truman demoted him from the top posi- 
tion on the Board; but it is also clear that Eccles wants to justify his record with 
respect to credit restriction. Since Eccles served the Democratic Party so long and 
faithfully, his statements during the past week have worked irreparable damage to 
Truman's efforts to regain popular favor by exploiting the inflation issue. The 
President received another blow on August 1 when former Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker revealed that his efforts to combat Communism in the schools were ham- 
pered by the Administration. Studebaker had resigned on July 16. 


These developments are Symptomatic of a dissolving Executive. Roosevelt would 
have kept such figures as Eccles faithful by offering them another job. Today, with 
Truman's defeat virtually certain, such a guid pro quo has little attraction. There 
may be other resignations, other revelations by retiring officials, and acts of 
outright political revenge. The climate of defeat nurtures such growths. 





* * * * * 


Obiter Dicta. At the end of the Democratic Convention, James Roosevelt met 
President Truman. The President expressed his disappointment that the son of F.D.R. 
had opposed him. "How could you have done it, Jimmy?" asked the President. "After 
all, your father chose me to be his successor, to be his running mate in 1944." 
"Yes", replied Jimmy smiling. "But my father also chose Henry Wallace in 1940." 








Told You So Department. This week's avalanche of charges concerning alleged 
fifth columnists in the Government prompted us to dig out of the back numbers our 
early reports on this subject. The first spadeful was dated February 13, 1946. 
This item in Not Merely Gossip stated that Premier Mackenzie King “recently paid an 
unpublicized visit to President Truman and gave the latter important data about the 
activities of the Russian Intelligence Service on this Continent. ... [and] a 
list of names of Russian agents who had been planted in the Canadian and United 
States governments -- in the latter case holding key positions in State, War and 
other departments." On March 20, 1946, this column referred’ again to the list and 
reported that "one assistant Secretary of State has promised that several of these 
individuals will be dismissed from the Department within a few days and asked 
Capitol Hill not to raise a row". And on June 26, 1946, we recurred to the subject. 





While we were leafing through early numbers of HUMAN EVENTS in this congenial 
research, we came upon another item, a warning confirmed the other day by a State 
Department official's public testimony that the UN serves as a cover for foreign 
espionage. The item, of February 27, 1946, was a statement from a former Intelli- 
gence officer protesting selection of the UN site in the Connecticut-New York area: 
"Such a foreign enclave so located makes our counter-intelligence surveillance of 
its residents almost impossible in peace, not to mention war. Why the Army and Navy 
permitted this without protest is difficult to conceive. Perhaps they did protest 
but were overruled. I consider the attitude and procedure of the Federal Government 
reprehensible and un-American." 


Briefs ---- Secretary Forrestal has moved to end the lack of co-ordination of 
the three arms of national defense. Pentagon sources report that, in the past week, 
Forrestal issued a peremptory order to the Joint Chiefs either to solve the budget 
problem, or to submit separate service recommendations within a month. This order, 
it is emphasized, assumes far more importance than is readily visible to those un- 
familiar with the Department's problems. On Some highly important and contentious 
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questions, decisions have not been reached because of the unanimity requirement. On 
lesser matters, the.services made deals and generally produced bland compromises. 
With separate recommendations on all questions, the Secretary may be expected to 
make vital decisions on such matters as the number of personnel, the role of the air 
force and division of budgetary allowances. 


---- In some Republican circles, there are proposals that Dewey (if elected) 
should retain Forrestal as Secretary of Defense, at least for a year. The critical 
international situation and the necessity of solving the defense unification problem 
are mentioned as compelling reasons for keeping Forrestal. ‘The fact that New Deal 
elements in the Truman Administration have been carrying on a cabal against the 
former Dillon, Reed partner has not hurt the developing sentiment for him among 
these Republicans. : 


---- Private reports from London, where the Western Union military staff com- 
mittee has been conferring, say that Western Union nations want to tap U. Ss arms 
reserves. The committee claims that the U. S. Army has ample weapons to equip a 
substantial number of European divisions, even after all new U. S. draftees are 
armed. It is recognized, however, that Congressional action would be necessary for 
approval of such a deal. The arms mentioned are not "surplus" (which could be sold 
legally) but "reserves". Some lend=-lease form of transaction is what the Western 
Union military men desire. Pentagon quarters, however, decline to comment. 


It seems generally agreed that the force which turned Marshal Tito against the 
pretensions of the Cominform was the Yugoslav peasantry. The Communist organization 
was pressing Tito to collectivize agriculture. But the dictator recognized the im- 
possibility of such a policy in his country, at least now --.so tenaciously does the 
Yugoslav peasant defend his sovereignty over his little farm. The “power of the 
peasant" certainly stands as a sturdy obstacle in the path of Communism, in Europe 
today. Is it also a force for peace? This is a question which Herbert Read, in the 
course of an article in the Adelphi (July-September) answers in the affirmative. 


"The peasant", remarks Mr. Read, “is not aggressive, not, at least, in the cor- 
porate nationalistic sense which involves men in war. And yet we cannot. assume that 
his infantile experiences differ in any important respects from those of the town- 
bred proletarian or intellectual, who is such a vociferous militarist when war 
breaks out. We must conclude, therefore, that there is some factor in the peasant's 
upbringing, environment, or daily experience which discharges his aggressive impul- 
ses, which leaves him in a pacific state of mind. . .. the aggressive impulses of 
the peasant are discharged against a permanent enemy which we generally call Nature. 
The struggle against weather, against erosion, against weeds, is a struggle which 
fully engages whatever death instincts the average human being is endowed with." 


Then in tribute to that "peasant civilization" about which our contributor, 
Henry Beston, has written so understandingly, Mr. Read says: "It is not, however, 
the hardness, the harshness, the exhausting nature of the peasant's work that makes 
him a man indifferent to war. It is something more profound: an active mingling of 
his body and spirit with the diurnal processes of the natural world. Birth, copu- 
lation and death are not mysteries to him in the sense that they are not secret 
events =-= they are the daily substance of his life, the events which give rhythm to 
his existence. Man is, in a real sense, a part of the cosmic process -- 


‘Man moulded with Earth 
Like Clay uprisen.. .'’ 


An ingrained sense of what one might call Mother Earth gives to the peasant. a sense 
of security which is unknown to the city-dweller, whose existence depends on a 
cash=-nexus."* 
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Existentialism: A Theory of Man, by Ralph Harper. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. Existentialism: Degradation of Man's Soul, by Guido de 
Ruggiero. New York: Social Science Publishers. $2.50. Reviewed by J. M. Lalley, 








More than a dozen years ago, ProfesSor Johan Huizinga, the celebrated histor- 
ian of the Middle Ages, prophesied that the coming craze among the educated and 
almost educated would be something called Existentialism. "I can see it", he said, 
"springing up om all sides; before very long it will have landed with the public at 
large. When, in order to convince one's audience of profundity one has said of 
‘dynamic’ long enough, it will then be ‘existential'." The new vocabulary reached 
these United States somewhat belatedly a couple of years ago, largely through the 
secularist version of Existentialism popularized by the French novelist, Jean-Paul as 
Sartre; presently terms like Angst, Sorge, Shipwreck and Inwardness were bouncing 








around the Snharter dinner tables and the pages of the highbrow quarterlies, like an 
expertly batted celluloid balls. has 
non 
The truth is, of course, that, apart from its systematization at the hands of 
German profesSionais like Heidegger and Jaspers, Existentialism is not a new creed 
but a very old one. Its basic doctrine can be found in writers as dissimilar and doe 


as distant in time as Tertullian, Pascal, and the late Miguel de Unamuno, who was 

perhaps their most brilliant modern expositor. On the psychological side, Exis- rec 
tentialism results from the sense of the total isolation of the human soul; on the 
metaphysical side, it results from a conviction of the futility of all human reason. : 
It is, in other words, a kin& of glorified solipsism, arising out of the crisis tic 
within the soul, when 4 man is brought‘face to face with the fact of his own exis- | 

tence. At that point he is obliged to choose between the alternatives expressed in 


the now famous formula of Kierkegaard, Either/Or: he can narcotize his fears with an 
the superstitions of Speculative reaSoning or he can surrender himself to that the 
longing and deSpair whith makeS poSsible his rescue by faith or, as some have it, ; 

by “tranScendence"®. Existentialism, then, where it finds a religious interpreta- tic 


tion, is another phase of the "crisis theology" which in all ages has had a powerful 


avc 
attraction for certain minds, but which in an age of intellectual anarchy like our 
own has a much broader appeal. "It amounts, in effect, to a repudiation of the err 
intellect, and Something of its present popularity must be ascribed to the reaction bee 
to the complacent optimiSm of Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century rationalists. It is 
a refuge of a sort for those made homeless by the destruction of the cozy mechanis- 
tic universe and rendered inconsolable by the shattering of the illusion of progress. fur 
If it is no longer possible to hope, it; is at least possible to endure what must be 
endured, and even to find a certain pride in the courage which is required to con- ali 
template the knowledge of one's utter unimportance and impotence. In a Christian the 
context, of course, existentialism may produce the heroic evangelicalism of Barth 
and Niemoeller; but divorced from religion, as for example in Sartre, it seems by no ne- 
means incompatible with the philosophy of the totalitarian Society, since any doc- 
trine of human rights and dignity can rest in the last analysis only on the concept , 
of man aS a rational creature. C1 
im: 
Together, these two books -= one by a convert full of ardor, and one by an ' 
intraetable adversary -- afford a pretty complete introduction to the existentialist = 
philosophy. Mr. Harper.covers some lesser known developments of the movement, such tu: 
as the efforts of certain Catholic writers like the Jesuits Rousselot and D*Arcy, th 
to find a nexus between religious Existentialism and the natural theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. But I think Signor Ruggiero, a philosophic idealist of the school 
of Croce, has said the last word when he deseribes the movement as the ultimate ta 
blind alley of romanticism. re} 
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